Butterfield

tural, vocational, and general technical instruc-
tion with the American Expeditionary Force in
France, an undertaking which culminated in an
interallied rural-life conference held in Beaune
in 1919. Thereafter his interest in rural life be-
came international and he helped to organize the
World Agricultural Society. After returning
from France he organized the American Country
Life Association, was its president for ten years,
and its honorary president at the time of his
death. He made several contributions to the
literature of agricultural education and rural
sociology, notably Chapters In Rural Progress
(1908), The Ccnufry Church and the Rural
Problem (1911), The Fat mcr and the New Day
(1919), and A Christian Program for the Rural
Community (1923). He also edited the Farmers'
Book Shelf series.

After retiring from college administration But-
terfield worked almost entirely in the interna-
tional missionary field. In 1921-22 he had been
a member of the Burton Commission on Chris-
tian Education in China and had made the first
of a series of long journeys into the remote rural
regions of the world. In 1929 he was a delegate
to the Jerusalem conference of the International
Missionary Council and presented a valuable re-
port. In 1929, accompanied by his wife, he vis-
ited South Africa under the auspices of the Car-
negie Foundation. In November 1929 they sailed
for India and Burma and in 1931-32 to China
again, then to Japan, Korea, and the Philippine
Islands, making both trips in connection with
Butterfield's work as rural advisor of the Inter-
national Missionary Council. The findings of the
last three trips are published in the Report of Dr.
K> nyju L. BnttctfcJJ on Rural Conditions and
Sociological P toll cm* in South Africa (1929),
The Christian Mission in Rural India (1930),
and The Rural Mission of the Church in Eastern
Asia (1931). The last years of Butterfield's life
were spent quietly at his home in Amherst. He
was at work on a book which he called "The
Rural Billion" when he died suddenly from a
heart attack. His wife and two sons, Howard
Millard and Victor Lloyd, survived him. Butter-
field had thought long and deeply upon the prob-
lems of life on the soil and was considered the
foremost leader of his time in the country-life
movement both in the United States and through-
out the world. It was his firm belief that indi-
vidual, social, or industrial questions could be
settled only on a Christian basis.

[Sources include: Kenyon Leech Butter field: A Trib-
ute to the Memory of a Man of Vision (1937), pub.
upon the occasion of the presentation of his portrait to
the Mass. State Coll. by the Associate Alumni at Com-
mencement, June 12, 1937; Who's Who in America,
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1928-^9; editorial in Experiment Station Record, Apr.
1936; Rural America, Feb. and Sept. 10. 6; Country
Gentleman, Jan. 4, 1906; New England f\ir*nt -', Jan.
6, 1906 ; Boston TrjH-crip;, Nov. 26, 1935 ; Grand Rap-
ids Herald, N. Y. Times, Nov. 27, 1935. The Goodell
Lib., Mass. State Coll., contains a collection of Butter-
field's writings and addresses, both printed and type-
written, as well as biog. material.]

BYERLY, WILLIAM ELWOOD (Dec. 13,
i849-Dec. 20, 1935), mathematician, elder child
and only son of Elwood and Rebecca Potts
(Wayne) Byerly, was born in Philadelphia.
About 1850, when his father became a commis-
sion merchant in New York City, the family
moved to Orange, N. J. Fitted for college by a
private tutor, their son entered Harvard Univer-
sity, where he graduated at the head of the class
of 1871, which also included Charles J. Bona-
parte, Henry C. Lodge, William E. Story [#4.^.],
and William Lawrence. Benjamin Peirce \_q.v.~\t
then professor of mathematics at Harvard, deeply
Influenced young Byerly, who was appointed a
fellow and returned for graduate work. In 1873
he was one of the first two candidates to receive
the degree of doctor of philosophy at Harvard,
his dissertation dealing with the heat of the sun.
During the next three years he was an assistant
professor of mathematics at Cornell University.
He then returned to Harvard with the same
rank. In 1881 he was promoted to a professor-
ship, and became Perkins Professor of Mathe-
matics in 1906 after the death of James M.
Peirce [q.v.~\. Being threatened with blindness
in 1913, he severed his academic ties and was
made professor emeritus.

While he was still an assistant professor, there
appeared his Elements of the Differential Cal-
culus (1879), which went through several edi-
tions, and Elements of the Integral Calculus,
with a Key to the Solution of Differential Equa-
tions (1881), a revised and enlarged edition of
which appeared in 1889 (facsimile reprint, 1926).
These were the best and most vital American
texts of their time dealing with these topics and
the first texts to avoid the fallacies of the 'little
zero" definition of an infinitesimal. They were
based on works of Bertrand and other French
writers, whose methods opened Byerly's eyes to
new possibilities in teaching. An admirable and
timely work was his Elementary Treatise on
Fourier's Series and Spherical, Cylindrical, and
Ellipsoidal Harmonics (1893), which was, with
Benjamin O. Peirce's Elements of the Theory of
Newtonian Potential Function (1886), the basis
of a largely attended Harvard course for many
years. This was followed by Problems in Differ-
ential Calculus (1895) and during his emeritus
days, by An Introduction to the Use of Gener-
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